Official and Unofficial Diplomatists
least one competent critic in someone often hitherto forgotten or ignored. Such was the late Joseph Cowen, whose elocution was not the less effective because, like that of the fourteenth Lord Derby and of Gladstone himself, it never quite lost the Northern burr. Cowen's impassioned declaration for Disraeli's Eastern policy in the discussions of a generation ago were the effective and unexpected utterances of the last Urquhartite.
Elsewhere than in Parliamentary life one is periodically reminded of the amount of available but entirely unutilised knowledge of foreign affairs and aptitude for diplomatic employment existing in our midst. A case in point is that of Henry Ottiwell Waterfield, formerly connected with the Ottoman Bank in London, who died comparatively few years ago. Captain of the school at Eton, he won " King's " with flying colours. At Cambridge he was much impressed by Kinglake's Eothen and Eliot Warburton's The Crescent and the Cross. Soon after taking his degree he happened to fall in with William Gifford Palgrave and Percy Smythe, the eighth Lord Strangford; that successor to George Smythe of Coningsby associations was the most accomplished among the diplomatic Orientalists of the time. Often in the company of these acquaintances, Waterfield travelled up and down European and Asiatic Turkey, failed to find the longed-for opening in the foreign service of his country, and settled down into a successful schoolmaster.
Diplomatic ambition may exist without diplomatic aptitude. Waterfield's case, however, was only one of several in which definite proof had been given of born and not entirely untrained capacity. It
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